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The Southern Churches and the Race Question 


In projecting this symposium on the southern 
churches and race, the editorial board of Christian- 
ity and Crisis sought the testimony of several lead- 
ing churchmen who would present an analysis in 
depth of the curious moral jumble in the mind of 
the South out of a perspective of close personal 
involvement. Though the most serious omission 
here is a picture from within the Negro churches, 
the panel is representative of the major denomina- 
tions which make up the large bulk of white south- 
ern Protestantism. 

It is of little help to note—though it is true 
enough—that Protestant churches remain locally 
almost the most segregated of all institutions and 
that the southern church, by regional comparison, 
is the most privately esteemed and least influential 
in determining public policy. It is facile for the 
moral idealist to point to the moral gap between 
creed and deed and chide the churches for their 
hypocrisy, but it is hardly of much avail. 

However, as these articles testify in concert, the 
failures of the churches are not to be ascribed to 
simple hypocrisy so much as to “institutionalism.” 
The requirements of institutional self-preservation 
and expansion dictate policy prepared for public 
acceptance. This in part explains the discrepancy 
between clerical and lay opinion. 

Laymen often feel themselves the guardians of 
the stability of the local congregation and its un- 
troubled harmony. The “fellowship” of the local 
church is constituted for the layman by the warm 
kinship in like-mindedness. He thinks of his church 
in the same category as his home or his club, or as 
(sociologically speaking) a “primary” institution. 
Congeniality, not agape, is its cement. Any sugges- 


tion of an invasion of this intimate circle by a 
Negro becomes a threat to all his church loyalties. 
The lay image of the nature of the church is some 
distance from the church as a koinonia of seekers 
and sinners that must be racially inclusive to be 
faithful to its Lord. No headway can be made in 
the process of integration of local churches with- 
out a profound conversion of the laity to aware- 
ness that the church is not a club but the body of 
Christ in the world, a house of prayer for all. 

On this point—the theory of the nature of the 
church—we might expect some divergences to ap- 
pear as among denominational traditions. It would 
seem that those denominations which keep, through 
liturgy and instruction, the sense of the holiness 
and catholicity of the church would move more 
rapidly toward racial integration than the “free” 
churches, with their proclivity toward local paro- 
chialism. But the samplings here do not bear this 
out. From Episcopal to Baptist, the same marks 
of “clubbiness” seem to appear, sustaining and ra- 
tionalizing institutional cautions and inertia. 

The only point of significant variation among 
denominations is in the power structures within 
the polity of the churches. Here the churches which 
are organized on a hierarchical top-down basis are 
at considerable advantage over the churches where 
the locus of final sovereignty is in the congrega- 
tion. Certainly this difference explains in good part 
the distance between Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant practice in the South. The priest will inte- 
grate the church by authoritative fiat without wait- 
ing for congregational consent. 

This pattern needs qualification however. Where 
the hierarchy is conservative—whether it be the of- 
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ficial hierarchy as in Methodism or the unofficial 
hierarchy as with the Southern Baptists—a min- 
ister of prophetic conscience may find himself in 
a squeeze within the political structure, between 
a conservative congregation below him and a cau- 
tious officialdom above him. 

Yet where the prophet makes skillful use of the 
power structure within his congregation, through 
the slow, patient work of priest and teacher, he 
may be able to close some of the gap of conviction 
between pulpit and pew. Also the prophet who 
cannot “go it alone” may have his hand strength- 
ened by ecumenical ministers’ associations. Though 
it may sound like clericalism to say that almost 
the only forthright statements on race in the South 
have been made by ministers rather than laymen, 
the jolting impact of these statements on the be- 
wildered and divided mind of the South has been 
beneficial. Though politicians continue to invoke 
God on the side of segregation, they cannot do the 
same with the church. W. B. 


The Episcopal Church 


Officially Inclusive, Its Witness Has Been 
Stifled by Culturally-Conditioned Laymen 


Anonymous 


LTHOUGH THE PROBLEM of integration 
A is national in its scope, its southern manifes- 
tation is unique both in overt characteristics and 
in intensity. Southern culture has a powerful and 
rigid religious orientation. Basically it is fundamen- 
talist, negatively moralistic and individualist. Its 
lack of flexibility, its lack of social application and 
its essential hospitality to Phariseeism make it vul- 
nerable to cultural exploitation. The demons of 
passive and spiteful resistance, awakened by the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954, roared forth in 
full fury, breaking through the peaceful cultural 
veneer. American Protestantism began to hear the 
preachments of pagan-inspired bigotry which had 
grown in conspiratorial silence in the very bosom 
of the church. It began to attack the tenets of this 
deviant faith and the fruit of its work; it is seek- 
ing to correct the superstitious biblical distortions 
which do violence to basic Christian doctrines. 

Protestantism’s own involvement in the practice 


The author is an Episcopal clergyman whose qualifications to 
write on this subject are well known to the Editors. In order to 
insure the continued effectiveness of the author's present ministry, 
his name has been withheld. 


of segregation places it in the worst possible posi- 
tion for combating racism. Its combative effort has 
been further retarded by at least five other factors: 

(1) Local affirmation of resolutions made on na- 
tional levels has been inhibited by the threat of 
reprisals and violence, while disproportionate prom- 
inence has been given to the dissident voices. 

(2) Even in the Episcopal Church, the prevailing 
lay concept of church government is strongly tinged 
with congregationalism. In the popular mind, this 
affects not only temporal decisions but theological 
tenet. This inelegant but revealing remark was 
overheard at a ladies’ tea: “I think the bishop and 
the chairman of the department had no business 
shooting off their mouths when the majority be- 
lieves in segregation.” 

(3) The preacher is more the professional “good” 
man than the prophet. He should be concerned 
only with the Bible, prayer and worship—not with 
the mundane things of business and _ politics. 
“This,” said one zealot, “is the people’s fight. It 
isn’t something for preachers to get mixed-up in.” 
The absence of a relevant social gospel in tradi- 
tional southern Christianity has all but imprisoned 
the church within the sanctuary. 


(4) Impressive doctrinal and biblical ignorance 
turns southern traditional reverence for the Bible 
into magic and religious fetish. This aspect of 
biblicism places scriptural interpretation by the 
most ignorant fanatic on the same footing as that 
of the most eminent of Bible scholars. 


(5) A virtual blackout of news unfavorable to 
segregation exists in most southern communities. 
Wide coverage was given to the appeal to the 
Vatican by Roman Catholic laymen who objected 
to their Archbishop’s integrationist stand. Conver- 
sely, the Vatican’s reply, upholding the Arch- 
bishop, was all but overlooked by the southern 
press. The last line of defense is the closed mind. 

Strategically the churches seem caught in a pin- 
cers movement. When resolutions are made on 
national and regional levels, the forces of resistance 
usually attempt to pin the responsibility on the 
local delegates to the meetings. Too often the local 
representatives involved find it prudent to mini- 
mize their participation and to imply that the reso- 
lution is a statement of an ideal whereas the local 
application need not at this time be changed. In 
one community, representatives of several different 
denominations successively employed such tactics 
when called by newspaper reporters. 
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On the other side of the pincers, widespread criti- 
cism was levelled against one Episcopal bishop 
whose forthright statement reflected his church’s 
resolution. ‘“‘Why,” it was asked, “did he take it upon 
himself to say these things? If the church feels this 
way why didn’t the other bishops in the state speak 
also?” All too often individuals find themselves 
isolated in a sea of hostile reaction when the na- 
tional echelons of the denomination respond with 
little more than dignified silence. Obviously when- 
ever the denominational point of view is affirmed 
locally and that church either lacks effective ma- 
chinery for public support or fails to use it, its 
witness is immeasurably weakened and its faithful 
soldier on the outpost is needlessly exposed. 


Official Policy, Actual Practice 


Since 1952, several national bodies of the Epis- 
copal Church have spoken forcefully against racial 
discrimination. Various provincial synods and dio- 
ceses, some of them southern, have made statements 
in support of the national church’s position, rang- 
ing from the unequivocal and forthright to a call 
for an approach with “the mind of Christ.” Con- 
siderable literature has been published intended 
to educate Episcopalians in the direction of de- 
segregation. 

There is a strategic advantage in the fact that 
nowhere does the Episcopal Church officially recog: 
nize racial difference in its membership, although 
most church gatherings are integrated in theory 
only. However, several summer conferences are in- 
tegrated, and one southern seminary has been in- 
tegrated for a number of years despite contrary 
state laws. The diocesan schools in Washington, 
D.C. are open to qualified students regardless of 
race. One southern parochial school expects to be 
integrated within the year, thereby becoming the 
first integrated school in the state. Nevertheless, 
most church schools are providing a haven for those 
who wish to avoid desegregated schools. This situa- 
tion confronts the church with a terrible moral 
dilemma. 


The segregation issue has created a wide gulf 
between the pulpit and the pew. This fraternal 
deadlock is the chief factor inhibiting local prog- 
ress in race relations. A substantial minority of 
lay people who have been outspoken in their sup- 
port of integration are compelled to assert their 
leadership chiefly through secular agencies. An- 
other group, much larger than one would suspect, 
perceives that desegregation must inevitably pre- 
vail and they favor its acceptance either as an un- 
welcome necessity or as just and right. These mod- 
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erates are usually silenced by great social pressures. 

Even though most of the clergy see the moral 
rightness of desegregation, they are not all of one 
mind. Every conceivable variation exists among 
them; most are gradualists, but estimates of the 
optimum time schedule for desegregation vary from 
a few years to generations. 

A prominent layman recently remarked that 
nearly everyone sees the race problem in terms of 
national strategy where the primary issue is a moral 
one. Church leadership sees the crisis in this dimen- 
sion. Apparently assuming that because they could 
see the problem in its moral depth that they com- 
prehend it in its total dimensions, some church 
leaders have made moral pronouncements based 
on popular theories long since exploded. Much 
confusion could have been avoided had more 
church leaders taken counsel with the many fine 
social scientists, both within and without the 
church, whose research is undergirding substantial 
secular progress. 

Although it seems to the impatient that the in- 
stitutional church is too often finessing vital issues 
in acute silence while justice and mercy languish, 
many church leaders speaking their personal con- 
victions have compiled an impressive witness. The 
grand jury of DeKalb County, Georgia, recently 
gave unwitting tribute to this fact when it declared 
that juvenile delinquency could be controlled if 
the preachers spent more time with their respon- 
sibilities and less time attempting to “mix the 
races.” Widespread clerical opposition to the Byrd 
machine’s massive resistance program in Virginia 
shocked a machine which has in the past placed 
great stock in its appeal to the moralistic. But 
when a liberal member of the Virginia legislature 
made public complaint that the anti-integration- 
ist Thomson Committee was infringing upon the 
right of religious freedom by asking witnesses dur- 
ing investigations if they were Episcopalians, the 
tribute reached a peak which tempts denomina- 
tional pride. 





To Our Readers 


We are pleased to announce that the Board 
of Sponsors at its annual meeting elected Richard 
T. Baker, professor and secretary to the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Journalism at Colum- 
bia University, to the editorial board and M. M. 
Thomas, a lay leader of the Mar Thoma Church 
who is a staff member of the World Council of 
Churches and a well-known leader of social 
thought among Indian Christians, to be a con- 
tributing editor. We know our readers will look 
forward to their contributions. 














A church polity which provides life tenure for 
bishops and does not give congregations the power 
to discharge their rectors lends stability in times 
of crisis. Congregations and individuals unhappy 
with their rectors’ convictions have had to content 
themselves with lesser reprisals than dismissal. In 
one case a man was asked to resign because of his 
stand against violence, but he refused and his 
bishop supported him. The rumor that a move- 
ment to impeach the bishop was about to be ini- 
tiated has not yet materialized. 


The fact that a North-South division did not 
occur in the Episcopal Church strengthens its na- 
tional character and militates against provincial- 
ism. However, the opinion has been expressed that 
since vital racial issues were left unsolved this or- 
ganic unity is not an unmixed blessing. Negroes 
and whites are not organized into separate con- 
vocations or dioceses. This should facilitate the 
processes of desegregation. 


Many urge greater missionary effort among the 
Negroes and more active recruiting for the minis- 
try. But Negro leaders raise these questions: How 
can a segregated minority group at the same time 
hear the invitation to brotherhood implicit in the 
gospel? How can the church hope to draw able 
young Negroes into a priesthood which hardly of- 
fers more than a segregated ministry to a segre- 
gated people? Other professions seem to offer great- 
er opportunity for service in an all-absorbing strug- 
gle. Bishop Richard Emrich of Michigan says that 
the existence of the church depends upon its ability 
to become inclusive. 


In the midst of the bitter disappointment that 
comes as the House of Bishops finds it “not wise 
at this time” to issue its usual pastoral letter, one 
yet discovers a paradoxical element of hope in 
southern reaction. All of the Christian power in 
the southern religious tradition has not been de- 
stroyed. Fanatic resistance, elaborate defensive ma- 
chinery and super-sensitivity speak eloquently of 
an awareness of impending defeat and reflect a 
deep sense of guilt. Kindled by the embers of a 
once fierce flame of spiritual aspiration, an un- 
easy conscience is exposed in the desperate efforts 
to conceal it. The presence of this lurking, insis- 
tent conscience reveals why evasion and compro- 
mise purchase proximate security at the price of 
ultimate contempt. 


It may be that a course which unequivocally pxo- 
claims that segregation is morally indefensible will, 
in spite of pain and persecution, preserve the re- 
spect of its attackers and lead them to change. 
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The Christian Churches 


(Disciples of Christ) 


As Racial Ferment Accelerates, Pastors and 
Congregations Take Divided Stand on Issue 


Colbert S. Cartwright 


HERE IS evidence of a widespread ferment 

among the Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ) throughout the South in the area of race 
relations. But just as the Bible is equivocal as to 
whether leaven works for good or evil, so one may 
wonder what the racial ferment means. 

In seeking to assess what the Disciples are doing 
about race relations in the South, it is imperative 
to make a number of disclaimers from the begin- 
ning. First I must acknowledge that all generaliza- 
tions about Disciples of Christ are false—including 
this one. Disciples are congregationally governed 
and stem from a frontier individualism which de- 
fies categorical analysis. Further, my observations 
and tentative conclusions will be limited and col- 
ored by my personal experiences and observations 
which if universalized may well lead to distortion. 
I also, by necessity, will limit my report primarily 
to the outlook of white southern churches. 

Generally the picture of the Christian Churches 
in the South is one of a majority of ministers be- 
lieving to some degree in the Christian ideal of 
integration, a small group of laywomen (influen- 
tial beyond their number) devoted to the same 
ideal, but only a small scattering of laymen of sim- 
ilar mind. To a large extent only the minister, 
along with a small minority of his congregation, 
honestly believes in the equal dignity of the two 
races. 

The ministry itself is not particularly active in 
seeking to promote an orderly and expeditious 
transition to a unified society. Most of the clergy 
are not emotionally involved in seeking social jus- 
tice of any kind—to say nothing of seeking it for 
the controversial Negro. Nevertheless there is a 
latent basic disposition to believe that from a Chris- 
tian point of view the Negro is the white man’s 
equal and deserves to be recognized as such in every 
realm of society. Much credit for this conviction 
must go to southern seminaries, now integrated, 
but which for many years before were forthright 
in instilling this attitude in the seminarian’s mind. 

This bent toward integration on the part of the 
clergy is seen most clearly in the institutions it 
dominates. Ministers of Christian Churches do not 


Mr. Cartwright is pastor of the Pulaski Heights Christian Church 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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dominate their congregations, but usually do con- 
trol state missionary societies and conventions. 

In Arkansas the state missionary society quietly 
integrated its board of managers two years ago. The 
ministers also succeeded in making the white state 
convention sessions racially inclusive—when the host 
church will permit it. 


Declarations and Forced Decisions 


Four years ago a committee of ministers timidly 
submitted a resolution to the convention vaguely 
urging people to accept the forthcoming Supreme 
Court decision, whatever it might say, in a “Chris- 
tian manner.” There was no opposition to the reso- 
lution. Each year the resolution was stepped up in 
intensity, and each time it was adopted unanim- 
ously. In 1957, just four short months before the 
Little Rock crisis, the Arkansas state convention 
adopted without dissent a resolution which pledged, 
among other things, to seek the objective of a ‘‘non- 
segregated church in a non-segregated society.” 

What is the explanation for this obviously wide 
discrepancy between pronouncement and deed? The 
convention, controlled by the clergy, expressed a 
conviction to which ministers and some laymen 
were willing to agree if the question were put to 
them. They might prefer that the question had not 
arisen at all, but once raised they could not vote 
against it. Those who disagreed remained silent 
rather than “stir up a fuss.” The laymen knew how 
to handle their preacher back home. He hadn’t 
talked much that way around them, and it was not 
likely that he would when he went back. And if 
he should, well.... 

This experience in Arkansas may not be typical 
of other southern state conventions, but the fact 
it points to is. The southern Disciple minister is 
an integrationist at heart and will say so publicly 
when pressed into a corner. The most significant 
fact of the present times is that events are ever 
more frequently forcing Disciple ministers to pub- 
lic decision. 

The pressures to decision are coming from many 
sources. Ministers in Birmingham last fall were 
suddenly required to show their colors when they 
returned from the International Convention of 
Christian Churches to discover that the freshly 
passed racial resolutions had formed blaring head- 
lines in local papers. Laymen were disturbed; coun- 
ter-resolutions were introduced into board meet- 
ings of various congregations. The ministers were 
confronted with a decision, and for the most part 
they stood firm against the tide of reaction. There 
was serious consideration of the possibility of a 
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mass resignation of Disciple ministers in Alabama 
if the reactionary position won the day. 

The fear on the part of many laymen that Ne- 
groes may seek participation in their all-white con- 
gregations increasingly traps ministers into public- 
ly stating their position. Recently the official 
board in one Arkansas church passed almost un- 
animously a resolution outlining the church’s pol- 
icy of continued rigid segregation in all of its ac- 
tivities. The minister at the next board meeting 
referred to this action and said: “I cannot live with 
this. You know I do not seek publicity and am not 
a rabble rouser, but if it comes to a decision, you 
should know that I am for integration.” The ac- 
tion was not rescinded; the minister has neither 
resigned nor been fired. But he has now begun his 
witness, stimulated by the board’s decision. 

Another point at which the minister is faced 
with an inescapable decision is in the church which 
serves a desegregated institution of higher learn- 
ing. Last fall a Disciple Negro girl, dedicated to 
her communion, entered the University of Arkan- 
sas and presented herself for student membership 
in the First Christian Church of Fayetteville (the 
only Disciples congregation in the university town). 
The minister graciously received her. Despite some 
turmoil, the loss of a few members and temporary 
financial unsteadiness, the congregation appears to 
be making the transition successfully. When the 
test came, the minister found he could take only 
one position. 


An Irretrievable Wedge? 


At the same time that more and more Disciple 
ministers are making their public decisions for 
integration, it is becoming equally apparent that 
the southern laity is at wide variance with its min- 
isters’ views. At heart most white Disciples in the 
South are segregationists. They may tolerate the 
verbal whims of their “idealistic” ministers, but 
congregations make policies, and laymen know this. 
To the lay person the thought of a racially in- 
clusive congregation is beyond imagination. 

It is interesting to recall the plight three years 
ago of a church in Little Rock located only a few 
blocks away from the now world-renowned scene 
of racial disturbance—Central High School. There 
had been an influx of Negroes into its neighbor- 
hood, and the congregation turned to a national 
staff person to find what they should do. The an- 
swer was the blunt advice to integrate. The minister 
gave this report of his congregation’s reaction: “It 
was so ridiculous to my people that they could not 
even get mad. They laughed.” After a good laugh, 





the majority decided to remain where they were 
and as they were. Some members moved to a re- 
stricted neighborhood and are building a new con- 
gregation, which for a while at least will not be 
faced with the question of inclusive fellowship. 

The current scene in Christian Churches is one 
of mounting tension between minister and con- 
gregation. This creates a real danger, often ex- 
pressed like this: “The ministers had better be 
careful. They’re driving an irretrievable wedge be- 
tween the pulpit and the pew.” Nevertheless there 
are ministers who, along with a few enlightened 
lay persons (mostly women), believe progress can 
be made step by step in their churches and com- 
munities. 


Many women in the churches studied seriously 
last fall the interdenominational theme, ‘Christ, 
the Church and Race.” The social welfare depart- 
ment of the United Christian Missionary Society 
reports: “Even in high tension racial areas, the 
study theme was widely used.... While in a few 
areas the study was not used, its general accepta- 
bility was seen in the necessity to reprint the mate- 
rials to fill orders.” One fact which tends to dis- 
count the glowing official report is that during this 
same period a book on the teachings of Jesus, off- 
cially recommended for study by Christian Wom- 
en’s Fellowship groups, jumped in sales sharply 
from 6,000 to 20,000. The publisher’s explanation 
is that the book was widely substituted for the racial 
study books. Even if this is so, there were many 
beachheads established throughout the churches be- 
cause of this study. 

Other types of study are taking place. At both 
the Texas and Arkansas state conventions last year, 
study-discussion groups on race were an integrated 
part of the program. In Texas a study pamphlet 
entitled “The Christian Approach to Integration” 
was used at the convention and 5,000 copies were 
quickly sold. 

Even the small steps already taken toward in- 
clusiveness pose, in reality, added problems for 
the Negro Churches. One Negro pastor in Arkan- 
sas has observed: “The white churches invite us 
to cooperate with their program, and they want us 
to contribute financially. But it means a double 
load for us, since we must continue to support our 
own conventions and our own work. I can’t see 
much advantage to us.” The fact is that halfway 
attempts by white leadership to become more in- 
clusive only add to the burdens of the struggling 
Negro churches. It is a case where half a loaf is 
not better than none. 


Many signs point to a rapid acceleration of racial 
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ferment in southern Christian Churches. Both min- 


ister and layman are increasingly aware that racial 
tension is a problem, but their respective outlooks 
remain at wide variance. There is growing tension 
within congregations—the result is unpredictable. 


The Southern Baptist Churches 


Convention of Autonomous Bodies Faces Crisis: 
World Evangelism or Segregation? 


Blake Smith 


T WOULD BE easy to write about Southern 

Baptists and the race issue from the outside. 
One who feels deeply about this, as I do, might 
derive some satisfaction from sitting in judgment 
and saying: “Thou ailest here and here and here.” 
But I am not an outsider. My roots go deep in 
Southern Baptist traditions and life. Although the 
church of which I am pastor has been integrated 
for more than a decade, I cannot say: “I thank 
Thee, O Lord, that I am not like other Southern 
Baptists.” The perspective from which I write is 
that of an insider. This is a confession, not a con- 
demnation. 

For many years Southern Baptists have been an 
enigma to other denominations. Now we are an 
enigma to ourselves. We suffer from an inner con- 
tradiction which we find hard to understand. We 
boast of our freedom, but we are regimented more 
than most denominations. We expend much energy 
and vast sums of money to reach the masses, but 
we refuse to have fellowship with other Christians 
on any ecumenical level. We affirm that the Bible 
is our only rule of faith and practice, but we re- 
ject or ignore the teaching of the Bible on matters 
like race. This inner contradiction is baffling. What 
is its cause? What does it mean for our future? In 
the providence of God the race issue has become 
a window through which we can observe and eval- 
uate ourselves in depth. Our attitude and behavior 
in this area may give us the clue to what is hap- 
pening in our souls. 


Fear of Division and Controversy 

The situation among Southern Baptists is very 
discouraging. Almost without exception local 
churches are maintaining a tightly segregated pat- 
tern. In fact, there is more determination now to 
maintain segregation than there was before the 
Supreme Court decision. Some churches which for- 
merly welcomed Negro visitors in a patronizing 
way, now make it plain that it would be better 


Mr. Smith has been the pastor of the University Baptist Church in 
Austin, Texas, for many years. 
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if they worshipped “with their own people.” In the 
Deep South only nine Southern Baptists churches 
have Negro members. In the entire Southern Bap- 
tist Convention only one association is open to 
Negro churches, Austin Association in Texas. 

At the upper levels of the denominational struc- 
ture, most of our leaders are unwilling even to 
have the issue discussed in the churches. So far as 
I know, no statement has been made by a denom- 
inational official against integration or in favor of 
segregation. They simply by-pass the question or 
avoid it with vague, harmless generalities. An illus- 
tration of this attitude occurred recently. In pre- 
paration for our annual Home Missions offering 
a small book, The Long Bridge, which dealt with 
the work of the Home Missions Board among the 
Negroes, was distributed to book stores through- 
out the Convention. Before it got into the hands 
of the churches, the book was withdrawn. 


The explanation of the board is significant: 
“Your Home Missions Board is not willing to in- 
ject into the life of our churches and their organ- 
izations a study that is so fraught with the pos- 
sibility of harmful debate and divisive discussion.” 
This incident is revealing because the book in ques- 
tion did not advocate integration within the 
churches but merely recounted efforts to aid Negro 
churches and conventions. 


This fear of controversy is reflected in most of 
the larger churches. Their pastors do not discuss 
the issue one way or another. A prominent layman 
said that his pastor had taken an ideal position: 
“He has never said a word about it.” 

Baylor University is our largest university. A 
large percentage of our missionaries are graduates 
of this school. On August 15, 1957, 22 missionaries 
serving in Nigeria, all former students at Baylor, 
petitioned the president and the trustees to take 
immediate steps to integrate: ‘““We must point out 
the inconsistency of segregation with the world 
mission to which... Southern Baptists have com- 
mitted themselves.” Their request was denied. 

A majority of the faculty and student body 
would favor integration and not all trustees are 
opposed in principle. But the issue is controversial 
and large donors might be offended, so the trustees 
declined to rock the institutional boat. The im- 
portant thing to observe here is that money, and 
not opposition to integration, was the deciding fac- 
tor. This is fairly typical of all Southern Baptist 
boards and institutions. They are not opposed to 
integration in principle but are afraid of contro- 
versy and divisions. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to communicate the depth of this fear. 
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Southern Baptists are not aware of, or else ig- 
nore, a fundamental inconsistency in our denom- 
inational life. The Christmas offering for foreign 
missions is one of the high points in our denom- 
inational calendar. Millions of dollars are contri- 
buted through this special offering every year. Yet 
the churches that contribute the largest amounts 
would refuse to accept into their fellowships the 
converts of our largest mission field, Nigeria. This 
hypocrisy troubles us even when we succeed in 
avoiding controversy. 


The Race Issue—A Window 


That is the dark side of the picture, and it is 
much darker than I have painted it. But there is 
a brighter side. Our five seminaries have at least 
partially integrated. Four colleges already have in- 
tegrated and others have the matter under consid- 
eration. Several local units of the Baptist Student 
Union recognize no racial differences in their ac- 
tivities and fellowship. The Woman’s Missionary 
Union, which has unit organizations in most local 
churches, has long been out front in its racial at- 
titudes. The Christian Life Commissions at the 
south-wide level and in the several states are giving 
exceptional, pioneer leadership in this area. 

The most solid and hopeful item on the credit 
side of the ledger is the attitude of thousands of 
our younger pastors. I have talked with hundreds 
of these young men, from one end of our conven- 
tion to the other, and I have not found more than 
a half-dozen who are not out and out for integra- 
tion. They are cautious because they lack experi- 
ence, and they know the power of the denomina- 
tion. But there is a fire of conviction burning in 
their souls. Those who have come out boldly for 
what they believe to be Christian have found a 
freedom and a spiritual power they did not know 
before. Although the churches they serve are not 
integrated in the sense that they have Negro mem- 
bers, they cannot be classified as segregated. If 
Negroes applied for membership these pastors 
would favor accepting them, even if it cost them 
their jobs. 

Unless one looks at this picture through the 
eyes of faith, there is little ground for hope. Annual 
denominational pronouncements have been cour- 
ageous. But except for those who spearhead these 
resolutions, they are not taken seriously and are 
little more than idealistic words behind wnich we 
seek to avoid involvement. 

What ground of hope do we have to stand on? 
Here I must return to my suggestion that the race 
issue provides a window through which we can 
look at Southern Baptists in depth. Our emphasis 





on numbers and statistics; our almost frenzied zeal 


to expand (there are Southern Baptist churches as 
far away as Alaska); our skillful use of promotional 
techniques (Madison Avenue could learn a lesson 
from us); the establishment of churches and insti- 
tutions in the North, without regard for Baptists 
already there; the misrepresentation of the whole 
ecumenical movement characteristic in many of 
our statements—these are not isolated factors in 
our denominational life. They are all parts of an 
unconscious effort to escape the judgment of God 
because of our idolatrous acceptance of false values. 

The race issue forced us to the discovery that 
the real chasm between our creeds and our deeds 
was in our souls, not in our culture. We thrash 
about frantically, trying to outdo all others, be- 
cause our consciences are “caught on the hook of 
God's judgment.” 

What is it that binds us together? It is not, and 
never has been, our theology for we have no great 
creed. Our denominational bodies, all the way from 
the local church to the far-flung enterprises of the 
Convention, are autonomous and independent. The 
one thing that unites us and makes us a fellow- 
ship is that we are utterly committed to the Great 
Commission. This is the heartbeat of our denomi- 
nation. The highest challenge that we can put be- 
fore our young people is to hear and answer the 
call to foreign missions. We give generously to our 
denomination because we believe in its mission 
program at home and abroad. 


From the day we were organized as a convention, 
we have been able to promote a program of world 
evangelism while sanctioning segregation in our 
churches and communities because we were not 
aware of any conflict between the two. But that 
time has passed. From the foreign fields our trusted 
missionares are crying: ‘“‘Abandon your segregation 
or you must abandon your mission enterprise.” 

The race issue is forcing us to an ultimate de- 
cision. Either we abandon segregation both in prin- 
ciple and practice or we must abandon our passion 
for world evangelism. If we abandon evangelism 
nothing remains to justify our existence as a de- 
nomination. Any other basis of unity carries within 
it the seeds of disunity. If we refuse to face this 
issue because it is controversial we immediately 
encounter disunity over trivialities, such as the 
Baptists of North Carolina are now experiencing 
over dancing at Wake Forest College. 

What will be the outcome of this issue for South- 
ern Baptists? We are experiencing something new 
to us: the judgment of God at the deepest level 
of our commitments. If we repent and receive 
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God’s grace, we shall find a new release of freedom 
to take our place in the total community as de- 
fenders of justice and bearers of Christian love. 
But if we wait too long, the house we have built 
with such effort and sacrifice will fall. 

It is at this point, where God’s judgment is most 
sure and where our very existence is at stake, that 
God's grace draws most near. The point of our 
greatest peril is also the ground of our hope. 


The Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


After Division and Silence, Its Ministers 
Are Again Speaking Against Racism 


Malcolm P. Calhoun 


N ANY consideration of race relations with ref- 

erence to the Presbyterian denomination, it is 
important to understand its form of government. 
Being a representative government, the actions 
taken by a church court need not reflect the atti- 
tudes and convictions of the constituency, although 
they often do. Representatives to church courts 
under the Presbyterian system are given freedom 
to make those decisions which they believe to be 
prompted by the Holy Spirit. 

On the other hand, the recommendations adopted 
by a General Assembly which touch upon cultural 
patterns are not binding upon the consciences of 
the constituency. The General Assembly may in- 
terpret the will of God concerning racial segrega- 
tion and may properly urge the adoption of cer- 
tain practices within the church but it may not 
demand a course of action. Therefore loyal Pres- 
byterians seriously consider interpretations made by 
the General Assembly and then proceed to do what 
they believe to be right for them. 


Patterns of Response 

On May 30, 1954, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., adopted a forthright 
statement affirming that enforced segregation of 
the races was discrimination out of harmony with 
Christian theology and ethics and further, that in 
its relationship to cultural patterns the church 
should lead rather than follow. The statement also 
commended the principle of the decision of the 
Supreme Court concerning segregation in the pub- 
lic schools and urged church members to lend their 
assistance to those charged with the duty of im- 
plementing the decision. 

This affirmation of the General Assembly has 
received the support of all but two of the seven- 
Mr. Calhoun is secretary of the Division of Christian Relations, 


Board of Church Extension, Presbyterian Church, U.S., in Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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teen synods, corresponding roughly to states, which 
form the geographical bounds of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. In the two synods which refused to 
follow the action of the General Assembly, there 
were strong minority groups favoring the Assembly 
action. In the presbyteries (usually comprising a 
few counties), we find a minority favoring the As- 
sembly action, a minority against and a large seg- 
ment not taking any stand but requesting that the 
Assembly action be studied by the churches. The 
same is true of the local churches. 


Several observations can be made in studying the 
above pattern of response among Presbyterians. 
First of all, ministers have overwhelmingly favored 
the action taken by the General Assembly and 
have led the fight in courts of the church with 
the help of a substantial minority of laymen. In 
some areas a Cleavage has resulted between minis- 
ters and laymen, and this has been used by irre- 
sponsible political leadership to maintain the pat- 
tern of segregation. It has also been used by some 
church groups to discredit the clergy in the eyes 
of the people. 

A second observation is that border synods, such 
as Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Virginia, have been more forthright 
and active in giving leadership toward the inclu- 
sive community. It should be noted too that often- 
times the degree of tension will vary within the 
confines of a state, depending upon the population 
ratio of Negro and white. Generally speaking, 
where the Negro population has been in the ma- 
jority, the voices most frequently heard have be- 


longed to Citizens’ Council groups or the Ku Klux” 


Klan. Where the Negro population has been small, 
church groups and leaders have given voice to the 
rights of all people. There are exceptions to this 
pattern, and cases are frequent where the spirit 
of the martyrs came alive. In such cases, some min- 
isters were forced to leave their pastorates and 
some laymen compelled to move elsewhere for a 
livelihood. 


During these days of tension the minister in the 
local church generally has endeavored to fulfill his 
function as a priest in the hopes that the congrega- 
tion might not become divided and that he might 
not be alienated from his people. In his function 
as prophet the minister can be placed in one of 
three categories. 

(1) Some ministers were forthright and clear in 
their pleas for an inclusive church and community. 
These ministers have pressed for a confrontation 
and decision on the part of the people. They have 
counted the cost and paid the price. This group 


is a comparatively small one. You could name them 
on the fingers of one hand (sometimes two) in the 
average synod. 

(2) Some ministers presented the broad principles 
of Christian citizenship without getting down to 
cases—such as public school desegregation and in- 
clusive church fellowship. Their preaching was cal- 
culated to educate the congregation. By such strate- 
gy they expected a gradual change of attitude and 
behavior on the part of their people. Most of these 
ministers discovered that their judgment was faulty 
and ther motivation perhaps not the highest. 
Usually the congregation would express its appre- 
ciation for “lovely” or “fine” messages and con- 
tinue to live as they had lived before. These min- 
isters either opened their hearts to their congrega- 
tions and frankly faced the issue, or allowed their 
souls to shrivel up. For the first time, some min- 
isters discovered the church and came to know 
that the gates of hell will never prevail against it. 


(3) Some ministers preached sermons on justice 
and good will within the segregated pattern. These 
ministers are very few, and no doubt they are sin- 
cere with motives just as pure or impure as those 
of other ministers. 


The Great Silence... and Voices Again 


The past two years in the South might well be 
called the period of the great silence. Except for 
such spasmodic incidents as in Little Rock, Clin- 
ton or Columbus and except for top level church 
declarations, the land was filled with the voices 


_.of those who would take the law into their own 
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hands. Why the silence among churchmen, includ- 
ing Presbyterians? Three reasons may be noted. 

First, there was a real fear that public statements 
either in the pulpit or in the press would result 
not only in loss of popularity but of office and 
possibly worse. The days were too evil for a sound 
to be uttered. It was better to wait until people 
could hear the truth and think, they concluded. 
This fear in some cases was based on ignorance 
as all kinds of imaginary obstacles were set up. 
The fear was founded in part on prejudice for a 
changing world could not be faced realistically. 
Sometimes the fear had real basis: to take a stand 
publicly would mean loss of prestige and posi- 
tion, and possibly even loss of life. 


A second reason for the silence was strategy. If 
the voices of the mob were allowed to continue 
long enough, they would come to be ignored or 
self-condemned. Also if an incident or two should 
take place, the people would then begin to insist 
on justice and fair play. Those who had been silent 





would then be in a position to give leadership. 
They were biding their time. Here was an occasion 
for some rationalization. To be sure, tragic inci- 
dents often do cause people to react to overthrow 
evil, but must tragedy be awaited? Actually there 
is tragedy enough when any people are held down; 
sudden death only furnishes an occasion to behold 
the tragedy already present. 

A third reason for silence was the premise that 
no moral question was involved. It was either a 
purely political or sociological problem, so why 
speak out? Rather, just ride with the tide on this 
particular issue—and get on with the business of 
the church. 

There is some evidence that the period of silence 
has come to an end. Late in 1957, some 80 min- 
isters in Atlanta issued an important statement set- 
ting forth six principles designed to counteract the 
voices inciting rebellion. Presbyterians shared in 
this declaration. The statement was commended 
by Atlanta newspapers. Shortly thereafter a simi- 
lar statement was made by a representative group 
of Columbus, Ga., ministers. This is heartening 
since Georgia is one of the states presently in the 
hands of an administration hostile to the law of 
the land. There are indications that the line of 
tension grows taut between this position of politi- 
cal leadership and those churchmen, ministers and 
laymen who are unwilling to see the pattern of 
segregation maintained at the cost of freedom of 
speech and the public school system. It is my con- 
viction that the church will prove herself to be 
the church as this tension grows. I am not ready 
to sell the South and southern churchmen short. 





In Our Next [issue 


WILLIAM C. DEVANE writes on the current 
crisis and our educational system: 

“The weakness of our educational system is 
merely a symptom of a deeper ill. From the kin- 
dergarten to the graduate school, it is a reason- 
ably fair reflection of the society which it serves, 
and at some points is better than we deserve.” 


KILMER C. MYERS writes about the parish 
and juvenile delinquency: 

“The ‘be-bop’ or gang boy not only talks a cer- 
tain way, he walks a certain way. He is ‘cool,’ 
unruffled by ‘the happenings.’ The priest must 
look upon him after the fashion of his Master 
in order to see the fright and loneliness beneath 
the facade. He must learn to hear what the gang 
boy is trying to say: ‘I want you to take time to 
listen to me, see? I want you to dig me, under- 
stand?’ And the gospel speaks of bearing bur- 
dens!” 











The Methodist Church 


It Reflects Culture as Much as 
it Reforms it. 


Dow Kirkpatrick 


NLY BY making the disclaimer that I do not 

know the whole situation am I able to attempt 
this examination of Methodism’s response to the 
present racial challenge. This is simply an effort 
to drill to the “greatest possible depth” at one 
spot: where I experience Methodism and the ques- 
tion of race. 

Methodists are no longer dissenters, although 
at one time in our history we may have been. All 
over the United States, Methodism is as near the 
center of our present culture as an institution can 
be. In all evaluations of Methodism’s effectiveness, 
it must be noted that we reflect our culture as 
much as we reform it. 

This is true in our dealings with all evils. The 
silence of the pulpit on the evils of alcohol and 
the acceptance of officials whose personal lives are 
in violation of the Methodist position on alcohol 
is in direct relationship to the practice acceptable 
in the community and on the social level of that 
congregation. 

The achievements of Methodism vary as widely 
as community attitudes vary. There is no such 
thing as the “southern” mind, nor do I believe 
there is a consistent “northern” mind. Mississippi 
is not Alabama; South Carolina is certainly not 
Georgia. Within Georgia there is wide diversity— 
some of it runs along rural-urban lines, but not 
all of it. Rural north Georgia is one atmosphere; 
south Georgia, rural or urban, is something else. 

Ushers in a Methodist Church in Alabama asked 
a Korean student to leave their service of worship 
because he was a student at a Negro college. A 
white faculty member of Gammon Theological 
Seminary (Negro) is, on the other hand, a welcomed 
part of an Atlanta congregation without anyone 
thinking to raise any question. 

This does not mean that the church is a captive 
of society. It does mean that an intelligent evalua- 
tion of the progress of the witness of the church 
must be made in the light of where it is. An action 
or pronouncement by the church that in one part 
of the South might be considered trite, would be 
considered courageous progress when made a few 
miles away. For example, of the 80 ministers who 
signed the Atlanta Manifesto, 20 were Methodists. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick is minister of St. Mark’s Methodist Church in At- 
lanta, Ga., and is the immediate past president of the Georgia 
Council of Churches. 
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Some weeks later the same Manifesto was signed 
by 33 ministers in Columbus, Ga. The 13 Meth- 
odists who signed in Columbus did a far more im- 
pressive thing than the 20 in Atlanta. 


Varieties of Preaching and Ministry 


So many prophets are irrelevant. Liberal voices 
are usually liberal on issues not very pertinent to 
the environment of that particular pulpit. We 
must face the fact that on all issues, in all sections 
of the country, Methodists are so near the dead 
average that it becomes difficult to discover whether 
society is shaping the church or the church, society. 
Against the background of this truth, I am sure 
we have cause to be proud of Methodism’s witness 
in the area of race. Wherever the problem is most 
difficuit, the church gives a different witness than 
it does in places where the problem is not difficult. 

It is difficult for us to face honestly the question 
of the effectiveness of preaching. The uncomfort- 
able truth is that laymen will allow preaching a 
wide range so long as it does not call for decision 
or so long as the issue is not crucial. 

Until the Supreme Court decision, there was no 
move in either the North or South to correct seg- 
regation within the church. Large advances were 
made by churchmen (including Methodists) in 
bringing an end to abuses of the Negro, and inter- 
racial fellowships were widespread and growing. 
However, nothing was being done to correct the 
condition within the church. The Supreme Court 
pointed up the relevance of our preaching. Yet it 
also gave the politician a new war cry, and the 
politician took the preaching initiative away from 
the preacher. 

This is not to say that the pulpit has been silent. 
From my knowledge, I can assert that Methodist 
ministers throughout the South are as liberal on 
the race question as Methodist ministers through- 
out the North. They are not as vocal in the South 
as they are in the North: however, the southern 
Methodist preacher is as vocal on race as the north- 
ern Methodist preacher would be if he were in a 
southern pulpit. 

Does this mean that the pew is shaping the mes- 
sage of the pulpit? Yes and no: the pew is no more 
shaping the message of the pulpit on this issue 
than it is on any other. Preaching may be clas- 
sified as evangelistic or pastoral. The evangelist 
comes into a church without any roots or any future 
relationships to the parish which might tend to 
“soften” his message: for a few days he “tells the 
people off.” This relieves his conscience and does 
some good in that the people are unequivocally 
faced with their sins. There is a social gospeler with 
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this same psychology: the only purpose of a ser- 
mon is to give him a chance to purge his own 
conscience. 

On the other hand, the pastoral preacher must 
carry the cross of guilt with his people. He is there 
to witness, and he stays and stays and stays. Across 
Methodism the vast majority of ministers are per- 
forming this constructive function. When this issue 
is past, it will be seen that these were the saving 
factor in the conflict. 


A Lagging Hierarchy 

How are bishops and district superintendents 
acquitting themselves? My own ministry has had 
solid backing from these officials. 

All across the South many instances show the 
wisdom of a district superintendent who stood firm 
in a committee or board meeting and protected 
the preacher’s status. When the Klan burned a 
cross on a parsonage lawn in one community, the 
committee suggested to the district superintendent 
that the preacher be moved to avoid further diffi- 
culty. The superintendent asked: “Do you want 
me to tell the bishop that the Klan is making your 
appointment now?” The committee members saw 
the point and kept the preacher. 

Conversely, in other instances where tensions 
have developed the preacher has been moved at the 
next session of the conference. Is a bishop to be criti- 
cized for this? Who is wise enough to know if the 
congregation’s relationship with a certain pastor 
is so strained that a move may be good for both? 
A preacher’s dog bit a member of the church; the 
discussion “snowballed” until at conference time 
it seemed wise to move the minister. A ministerial 
association issues a statement in the midst of ten- 
sion and at the end of the year the young Method- 
ist pastor, who was president, is moved. How do 
we evaluate such actions made by the officialdom? 
Would the young minister have been treated the 
same way if the issue had been liquor or slot ma- 
chines? Why was the Episcopal rector not moved 
by his bishop? 

Though no one man would feel able to judge 
the actions of bishops and superintendents, there 
is no question but that ministers in the South feel 
uncertain as to the amount of support they can 
expect. Generally they would expect defense in 
meetings and conversations, but they also would 
expect to be moved—not dropped, but not greatly 
promoted. 

There is a very widespread feeling that the off- 
cial leadership of southern Methodism has been 
influenced in official acts more by “unofficial” lay- 
men than by the mind of the official lay leader- 
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ship in districts and conferences or by the total 
ministerial “mind.” When the Council of Bishops 
issued its statement at the time of the Supreme 
Court decision, the Southeastern Jurisdiction bish- 
ops issued a “minority report,” revealing a mis- 
understanding of their ministers, their region and 
their task. I have found universal regret in the 
southern ministry for this. 

There has been no failure of nerve in the offi- 
cialdom of the South, but I feel it is fair to say 
that they have underestimated their ability to in- 
fluence and lead their own people. 


Laymen: No Crusade, But... 


Not many laymen are ready to crusade for in- 
tegration. However, more of them than we realize 
are tired of political voices holding to an inflexible 
segregationist line. In my experience, verified by 
that of many other men, an overwhelming response 
of approval follows every sound public utterance 
calling attention to the violations of Christian 
brotherhood in our present social order. 

Ministers who have preached “conservatively” 
on this subject suffer more criticism from laymen 
and ministers than those who speak in love the 
truth of Christ with clarity. It has been amply 
proved that laymen, for the most part, do not 
want to hear their ministers say segregation is God’s 
will. The men who are trying to be diplomatically 
silent are having a harder time than those who 
stand up to be counted. 

The women and youth of Methodism have played 
a prophetic role since long before the issue became 
“red hot.” Even in this year of tension, the women 
are leading their churches in study courses on race. 
Both women and youth hold interracial gatherings 
on a wide scale. 
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The youth of the Southeastern Jurisdiction re- 
fuse each year to swim in the lake at Junaluska 
because, although the trustees will allow Negro 
delegates, they will not allow Negroes to swim in 
the lake. Several of the state student conferences 
are interracial. In most states the students are not 
permitted to hold these conferences on white Meth- 
odist campuses. The students meet either on col- 
ored campuses or in white churches. 

Seminary students and faculty members have 
evidenced the desire to admit Negro students to 
their schools; where this has not been done yet, 
the fault lies with the trustees. It is clear that the 
selection of trustees for Methodist institutions is 
a crucial factor in social progress. The choice of 
trustees, unfortunately, is made generally on fac- 
tors other than Christian commitment and social 
vision. 

Finally, I would reiterate that we can rightly 
be proud of the witness given by the Methodist 
Church in all sections of the country. There has 
been a genuine searching for the leadership of 
the Spirit in dealing together as brothers with 
issues which affect us differently. I would say with 
confidence that we are now in a position to move 
forward toward a fuller realization of the gospel 
we have been given. I would disclaim any right 
or disposition to be critical of our handling of 
difficult matters in the past three or four years; 
however, if we do not accomplish more in the 
coming four years than we have in the past four, 
then we will be under genuine condemnation. 
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